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THE PURPOSE OF HEBRAICA. 


By WILxuiAmM R. HARPER. 


1m 

The study of the Hebrew language, except for distinctly theological uses, and 
the study of the other Semitic languages, except for the assistance derived from 
them for the Hebrew, receive but slight attention at the hands of American 
scholars. These studies are carried on almost exclusively in the divinity hall, 
where they are necessarily secondary. Nor even here are they emphasized as they 
deserve. The time of both instructor and student is occupied largely in the dis- 
cussion of questions strictly theological. Discussions of a philological nature 
are neither required, nor expected. The professor is crowded with work of one 
kind or another ; he cannot engage in original investigations. The time at his dis- 
posal is short. It must be given to the Old Testament, and not to Hebrew. He 
cannot afford to be a professor of language merely. He studies the language, only 
so far as he is obliged to do so, to fit himself for a tolerable performance of his 
duties as a theological instructor. He teaches the rudiments of the language a 
few hours a week during a portion of the Junior year. The remainder of the 
course, so far as concerns Hebrew, is given to exegesis, an exercise in which, be- 
cause of the lack of preparation for it on the part of the pupil, the professor 
works, while the student rests. 

Is there no work to be done in Semitic philology? When we remember that Amer- 
ica has yet to produce a Hebrew lexicon, that almost nothing is accessible on the 
subject of Hebrew synonyms, that the meaning of a large number of Hebrew words 
is as yet not satisfactorily determined, that for our grammars and for our texts we 
must go to England and Germany, that no comparative Semitic grammar has yet 
appeared, that practical text-books for the study of Chaldee, Syriac, Ethiopic, 
Arabic and Assyrian are yet to be written, that we have no texts of separate 
books edited with notes, that no genuine work in textual criticism has yet been 
done, that the texts of the ancient versions are in a deplorable state, that great 
and important questions in Semitic ethnology are yet unsettled, that biblical 
chronology is a matter of the greatest uncertainty, that a critical Introduction in 
English to the Old Testament, is demanded by the times,—when we recall these 
facts, we realize certainly that there is work to be done. And that it isa great 
and growing work, will not be questioned by those who, for a moment, reflect. 
Who will do this work, if not the Professors of Hebrew? Is it not demanded of 
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the men who occupy the Old Testament chairs of our theological seminaries that 
they throw themselves with energy into these literary and philological fields, and 
not devote all their strength to “discussions as to technical minutiae of the Jew- 
ish schoolmen 2?” Shall not American scholars take hold of this work, in larger 
numbers and with greater zeal than ever before ? 

TIEBRAICA will endeavor to furnish a medium for the publication of some of the 
results of this study. It will aim to serve as a means of inter-communication be- 
tween scholars engaged in the various departments of Semitic work. It will par- 
ticularly encourage original investigation. Its pages will be open to the discussion 
of all topics relating to the Semitic languages, literature, or history. It will urge 
those whose profession calls them to undertake the investigation of such topics to 
do their duty in this matter by using the opportunities afforded them, to render a 
valuable and a lasting service to the cause of higher education and learning. 


One 


That Christian ministers ought to know Hebrew, is a generally accepted truth. 
It is necessary now in but few cases to enlarge upon the reasons for this study. 
In the case of those clergymen who do not have at least some knowledge of 
the language, it may be supposed that they earnestly desire it, and, indeed, 
would have it, but for unfavorable circumstances in the past or present. One will 
not go far wrong in saying that at least eighty out of every hundred ministers are 
alive to the importance of this subject. Of these eighty, however, not more than 
ten, probably, endeavor to do any systematic or consecutive work. Of the remain- 
ing seventy, there are ten, not more, who may reasonably satisfy themselves that 
they ought not to do such work. These are men who are physically or mentally un- 
able. After deducting from every hundred cases, twenty who are not sufficiently 
interested in their work to make that preparation for it which may justly be 
regarded as indispensable, tern who may be supposed to be carrying on such study, 
and ten who may reasonably be excused from it, there remain sixty, who will con- 
fess that such study is desirable, and, indeed, necessary, yet do not undertake it. 
These sixty men have either commenced the study and dropped it, or they have 
never taken it up. In the former case, they may have had an instructor, who was 
a scholar, and an exegete, but not a teacher; or, a sufficient amount of time may 
not have been given in the curriculum of study to this department, and hence 
they did not attain that degree of knowledge which would have enabled them to 
carry on the study without further assistance; or, they may have regarded the 
study as of no importance, and consequently have shirked it at every possible op- 
portunity. In the latter case, they may have entered the ministry without the 
ordinary preparation, laboring under the delusion, that without their immediate 
help the Kingdom of God must perish; or, they may have studied in the semi- 
nary, everything but the Bible. 

Whatever be the reason assigned, the fact remains that sixty ministers out of 
every hundred, although they ought to have a living acquaintance with this lan- 
guage, and acknowledge this to be so, and desire the same, yet do not have it, and 
take no steps toward obtaining it. And why? Because they have formed a dis- 
taste for the study and cannot overcome it; or, because they are pressed with 
other claims of a more immediate nature, and have not the will-power needed to 
push them to one side; or, because they find it difficult to carry on such study 
alone and cannot, in the nature of the case, withdraw from their work to attend 
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a school where instruction may be obtained; or, because they have not had that 
encouragement which was needed to bring them to decide to undertake the study. 

HEBRAICA will endeavor to interest these ministers, sixty out of every hundred, 
more deeply in the study of Hebrew; to stimulate them, if possible, to engage in 
such study, and to aid them, if possible, in its prosecution. These things it will 
aim to do by publishing words of incitement and encouragement from men who 
are in the midst of the work, and by means of actual help, afforded in the pages 
of the Journal, toward a better understanding of the principles and structure of 
that language in which is written three-fourths of God’s revelation to man. 


ISIS 


Hebrew being a professional study, and being taught, consequently, only in the 
theological seminary, it might be supposed that a reasonable amount of time 
would be given that department in connection with which it is studied, that the 
best methods would be adopted by those who give this instruction, and that at 
least a fair knowledge of the language be gained by those who undertake the 
study. What are the facts ? 

(1) The time spent in the entire Old Testament department, in the majority of 
our seminaries, is not quite equivalent to that which is spent in the study of 
Latin or Greek during two years of a preparatory course. Classes average one 
recitation a day, for four days in the week. In the course, about two hundred 
and ninety hours of recitation are included. If the same amount of time were 
spent consecutively it would amount to about four and a half or five months of 
work. During this time, the student must master the Hebrew language, of which 
at the beginning of his course he is wholly ignorant; he must also learn the 
Aramaic, and must read as large a portion as possible of the Hebrew Bible. He 
must, likewise, become acquainted with the geography and archaeology of Pales- 
tine. The ancient versions of the Old Testament must receive some attention. 
A thorough grounding must be received in the three great sub-departments, Old 
Testament Hermeneutics, Old Testament Introduction, Old Testament Theology. 
To the department of the New Testament, the same amount of time is given, al- 
though the student is, from the beginning, thoroughly versed in the language 
which forms the basis of work. It is true, also, that the matter to be studied, 
although in some respects confessedly more important, covers but one-third as 
much ground, and is of a nature far less difficult. (2) Of the time spent in the Old 
Testament department, short as it is, probably not one-third is usually given to 
work of a linguistic character. The teaching of the principles of the language is 
regarded as drudgery. Few instructors take much interest init. The work assign- 
ed from day to day is a task, burdensome alike to pupil and teacher. These tasks 
are prepared, but in many cases, only because they are required. The class is hur- 
ried into exegesis. Three chapters of Genesis, in some cases, have been painfully 
gone through with, when the Psalms, or Job, or one of the minor Prophets is tak- 
enup. From this time, the work is of a theological character and no longer lin- 
guistic. Is it supposed that the study of exegesis can be carried on with no ade- 
quate knowledge of the original language ? (3) When we consider then the small 
amount of time given to the study of Hebrew and the injudicious method followed 
by many teachers in the study, we may be prepared for the statement that only a 
very small proportion of our seminary graduates take away with them a respecta- 
ble knowledge of the language. This will pass undisputed. Theological students 
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not seldom sell their Hebrew books. Few ministers, as stated above, give any 
time to this study. We have a comparatively small number of Semitic scholars 
in our country. The Semitic work is being done in Germany. Is this as it should 
be ? 

That the present constitution of our seminaries is perfect is not to be supposed. 
Within a decade, great changes have been made in regard to these very matters. 
Instead of one man performing the labor of both Old and New Testaments, two men 
now perform that service; and in the more wealthy seminaries, an associate prof- 
essor also is appointed. There is still room for advance. Much can be gained by 
the judicious use of better methods. At all events, either more instruction must 
be given the student, and greater acquisitions made by him, or the study of the 
Old Testament in the original tongues must be given up. In eight cases out of 
ten, the time spent by theological students in the study of Hebrew is time lost. 

Hepraica will endeavor to increase the interest in Hebrew study among theo- 
logical students; and it will work to advance the interests of that department in 
the theological seminary which has too often been regarded as the least import- 
ant, and which has suffered greatly from indifference and neglect. 

LVS 

Universities and many colleges aim to teach everything. Almost no department 
of study is unrepresented in the curriculum. It is true, however, that with two 
or three notable exceptions, Semitic languages have no place. The literature, 
which of all literatures, has most influenced human thought and action, the his- 
tory of the people to whom the world is indebted for its religion, that family of 
languages which is second in importance only to the family of which our own 
tongue is a member,—the Bible, Jewish history, and the Semitic languages pass 
unnoticed. This is a condition of things which should not long continue. It is 
not the place here to assign reasons why these subjects should be recognized in the 
University and College curriculum, at least as electives. Nor is there space to 
show why the theological seminary should not be left alone to do a work, which 
can no longer be regarded as strictly professional. It is sufficient to say, that if 
America is to perform her share in the great and important departments now, for 
the first, opening up in the remote districts of the East, if American scholars are 
to be prepared to take their part in deciding the vital questions that have arisen 
concerning the integrity of the Old Testament, if American scholarship is to take 
an active part in that rapidly developing science, the Science of Comparative Re- 
ligion, surely Oriental studies, and particularly Semitic studies, must be intro- 
duced into the curriculum of non-professional schools. These studies must be 
encouraged in a more active manner than they have ever been. Instruction must 
be provided for those who desire it. Investigation must be encouraged on the 
part of those who have the ability and the taste for it. 

What Hrprarca can accomplish in this direction, it will do. Such changes in 
the est ablished order of things are always slow. But if this is a thing to be done, 
it willin time be accomplished. If those who believe that Hebrew should be 
taught in colleges would but unite in an effort to introduce the study, they 

would soon succeed, for the number would be large and influential. It is possi- 
ble that such a union of effort may be obtained. This, it will be understood, is 
one of the purposes for which Hzsraica has been instituted. 
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Vv. 

Within three years there has been organized and carried into successful opera- 
tion a School for the study of Hebrew by Correspondence. This School, at this 
writing, includes over six hundred clergymen and students, The members of 
the School are of every evangelical denomination. They reside in almost every 
State in the Union, in Canada, in England, in Scotland, in Ireland, in Turkey, in 
China, in Japan,in India. Their sole aim in this work is to attain a thorough 
acquaintance with the Hebrew language. They are interested in all that pertains 
to this department of study. They desire aid which is not to be found in diction- 
aries and grammars. They will appreciate and obtain profit from the discussion of 
topics, as it comes fresh from the hands of instructors and students. They feel 
bound together by acommon tie. For this class of men, as well as for those 
clergymen and students who are to-day carrying on regular and systematic study 
by themselves, HEBRAICA is intended. If rightly conducted, it cannot but prove 
to them invaluable. 


To furnish a medium for the discussion of Semitic topics by Semitic scholars, 
to encourage and aid those who are in the ministry to engage in Semitic study, 
to advance, if possible, the interests, and to increase the efficiency of the Old Testa- 
ment department in our various seminaries, to advocate the introduction of Sem- 
itic studies into our Universities and Colleges, and to form a bond of connection 
between the widely scattered members of the Hebrew Correspondence School, 
HEBRAICA is sent forth. May it not receive the sympathy and cooperation of all 
who have at heart the cause of higher learning? 


—- oo a 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM, A WITNESS TO THE CREDIBILITY 
OF THE BIBLICAL NARRATIVE. 


By HERMANN L. Srrack, Pu. D., Tu. Lic., 


Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin. 


' Not a few orthodox theologians in Europe, very many in England and America, 
see in the application of the so-called Higher Criticism to the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments, a danger to the faith, and consequently by principle 
stand aloof from all such work. 

Now, it is indeed noteworthy, that the Higher Criticism has had its origin and 
first accomplishment mostly through suggestions which have come from those who 
were heterodox. It were easy to enumerate many examples. In this periodical 
devoted to the study of the Old Testament and the Hebrew Language, | 
give only three of the many names well known in the bistory of the Pentateuch 
criticism: Thomas Hobbes, whom Thorschmid* has called the ‘‘ grand-father of 
all free-thinkers in England,” the author of the ‘‘ Leviathan, or the Matter, Form, 
and Power of a Commonwealth,” etc. (London, 1651, Part III., chap. 33); the in- 
ventor of the strange Pre-Adamite hypothesis, Isaac la Peyrere (Systema theolog- 
icum ex Praeadamitarum hypothesi, 1654 [sine loco], 1V., cap. 1); and the Jewisla 


* “ Versuch einer volistaendigen Engellaendischen Freydenkerbibliothek, 1765-67.” 
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pantheist, Baruch Spinoza (Tractatus theologico-politicus, 1670, in particular cap. 9). 
But we are not warranted in concluding from this that the Higher Criticism is 
necessarily opposed to a positive, orthodox view; and least of all may we Protest- 
ants be, from principle, opponents of the Higher Criticism. On the contrary, 
criticism is inquiry, and it is a holy duty of Protestantism to inquire after truth ; 
we should not believe what has been once handed down simply upon authority, 
but we should always still test it for ourselves. He to whom the truth of the 
Christian religion is a fact of experience, independent of external evidences, will 
be able to devote himself to the struggle for knowledge without anxiety respect- 
ing the issue. ‘One is not to despair if it many times seems that the results 
of science work injury to the positive Christian faith. For the fact sug- 
gests itself: either what is now regarded as the result is not true and then will 
come the time of correction or refutation ; or the result is true and then it will 
be made plain that the traditional view was in reality deficient, it may be in the 
dogmatic premises or in the exegesis or in some other relation. 

Tt has, therefore, given me much joy, that, just as I was about to write this 
short contribution for this new periodical, I should find essentially the preceding 
thoughts expressed in a book just received by me from New York. Charles 
Augustus Briggs, Davenport Professor of Hebrew and the Cognate languages in 
the Union Theological Seminary, New York City, closes the preface of his latest, 
and very recommendable book* with these words: ‘‘ With an implicit faith in the 
God of the Bible and the power of grace contained in the holy Word; and with an 
unwavering recognition of the supreme excellence of the written word as the 
mirror of the eternal Logos: and with an entire submission to its authority as 
supreme over all doctrines of men and ecclesiastical decisions, this biblical study 
is submitted to the judgment of the intelligent reader.”” He who speaks thus is 
sheltered from the reproach of rationalism, of unbelief. And the same eminent 
scholar writes, p. 246, ‘‘ There is also a prejudice in some quarters against these 
studies and an apprehension as to the results. This prejudice is unreasonable. 
This apprehension is to be deprecated. It is impossible to prevent discussion. 
The church is challenged to meet the issue. It is a call of Providence to conflict 
and to the triumph of evangelical truth. The Divine Word will vindicate itself 
in all parts. These are not the times for negligent Elis or timorous and presump- 
tuous Uzzahs. Brave Samuels and ardent Davids who fear not to employ new 
methods and engage in new enterprises and adapt themselves to altered situa- 
tions, will overcome the Philistines with their own weapons.” 

In the following lines, which others, it may be, will follow with more and better, 
I would now seek to show that the results of the Higher Criticism can be used 
in many ways in favor of the credibility of the biblical accounts. 

The historian rightly considers a fact to be better proved, and therefore to be 
more credible, when testified to by several independent authors, than when only 
one isolated account is at hand. The reports of a single unbiased and intelligent 
eye-witness are, to be sure, worth more than the accounts of several later witness- 
es. But so soon as we concede that the Pentateuch was not written by Moses, the 
very dissimilarity of the original documents incorporated into the Pentateuch is 
serviceable for the re-establishment of its credibility. 


* Biblical Study, its Principles, Methods and History, together with a Catalogue of Books of 
Reference. New York: Seribner’s Sons, 1883. XV.,506 pp. 8vo. 
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A redactor who welds together what is entirely contradictory is an irrational, 
injudicious man. Now, those who admit the Pentateuch to have been construct- 
ed out of three or four great codes, extol, almost in a body and on numerous 
occasions, the circumspection, the care, the tact of the redactor. They come, 
therefore, into evident conflict with themselves when they, in many other places, 
affirm that between the individual original documents there are discrepancies and 
even fundamental contrarieties which are irreconcilable. They do not notice what 
follows. A redactor or author (which name may also be preferred) who compiles 
from three or four codes a greater work, will take from each of his sources that 
related in it, which is most evident, most complete, and most suitable to the pur- 
pose of the new work; he will partly shorten, partly omit the parallel accounts of 
the other sources, in order that there may not be too many, and too long, repeti- 
tions. Out of that document, naturally, which was most detailed in its treatment 
of the priests and ceremonial law, was that exclusively or particularly taken which 
has reference to the priest and the ceremonial law; and what alluded to the pro- 
phetic spiritual contemplation of history, peculiar to the Jehovistic document, will 
have been mostly omitted, because this last document, was in this respect, more 
detailed and clearer. 

If, now, we have analyzed the Pentateuch, according to determined criteria, 
into its original elements, there will appear to be a greater difference*than origi- 
nally existed, between the Priest-codex and the Jehovistic, to speak only of 
the two sources already named; for of each of these two sources there is wanting 
to us, according to all probability, the most of that wherein it was closely at one 
with the other source. The circumstance that an intelligent man has wrought to- 
gether these diverse documents, is proof that he did not believe in the existence 
of essential differences. Further, we will be able to perceive, in spite of the in- 
complete state in which the original documents are preserved to us, that, as 
regards many an important matter of fact, it was related in more than one of the 
sources (the calling of Moses, the passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea, 
&c.); and that is to us weighty testimony in behalf of the historical reality of the 
leading facts, inasmuch as the diverse sources of the Pentateuch are, if not alto- 
gether, still partly, independent of one another. Weighty testimony, we say; for, 
in modern times, many inquirers have gone so far as to combat the historical re- 
ality of the unique legislative and prophetic labors of Moses. 

In relation to the Pentateuch analysis, that is, in relation to the question, which 
parts of the Pentateuch belong to the individual original writings, there has 
been lately much progress effected. But even, at the present, unproved state- 
ments are very frequently made; and the analysis has not come to that degree of 
trustiness and certitude which is necessary, if far-reaching conclusions are to be 
built upon it. 

The results with reference to Genesis are best assured. We may, in particular, 
consider it as beyond doubt, that the beginning of this book, the so-called first 
creation-record (1., 1-11.,4a) comes from the Priest-codex, and is only continued 
in chap. v.; on the contrary the section, 11., 4b, sqq., has its origin in the Jehovist. 
We will not here, at this time, canvass the oft discussed question, as to whether 
and how far differences between these two records of the creation are to be ac- 
knowledged; but would rather call attention to something else. 

According to the assertion of most of the representatives of the critical tend- 
ency, the Priest-codex knows nothing of a Fall, and stands in this respect in 
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opposition to the Jehoyist account. We believe, on the contrary, it may be 
affirmed that the Priest-codex originally contained an account of the entrance of 
sin into the creation and that this was only omitted by the redactor in favor of 
the account of the Jehovist in Gen. 1m., an account alike detailed and instructive. 
This assertion we will now seek to prove. 

Six times does it say in the first creation-record, speaking of the separate works. 
of God, “It was good” (1., 4, 10, 12, 18, 21, 25); of the entire creation, in consider- 
ation of its completeness, on account of the harmony in which the individual parts. 
exist,* and because of the character of the whole which arises from the fact that 
the parts belong together, there occurs the predicate ‘‘very good” IX AW, (1.,31)- 
This ‘ good,” occurring seven times, contains a protest against the view that God 
is the author of evil.t This word therefore points to the time following, points to the 
fact that the creation has not remained very good, or even good. Now, it is, ac- 
cording to my conviction, altogether impossible to accept that in the Priest-codex 
the fifth chapter of Genesis followed directly upon this ‘‘ good” seven times 
asserted. At the beginning of this chapter it is said: This is the book of the 
Toldoth [generations] of Adam. When God created Adam, he made him in the 
likeness of God( ON MVO75)....-; and when Adam was 180 years old, he be- 
gat in his own likeness, according to his own image (\WOOYD YAVTD) and called 
his name (the name of the begotten) Seth.”’ Seth’s likeness to Adam is not, to be 
sure, expressly set in antithesis to Adam’s likeness to God; nevertheless the 
acceptance of a distinction [between them] agrees very well with the wording |of 
the account]. And that in reality a distinetion must be made, that between 
this chapter and the first creation-record there comes the loss of the predicate 
“good,” of this, nan repeating itself throughout the entire fifth chapter with 
shuddering monotony, furnishes proof. The constant repetition of this word 
in each succeeding section} [Glied] is certainly intentional. It reminds that 
death and together with it evil and sorrows have pressed into the world 
and that death ruled (é3aciAevoe, Rom. v., 14), even over him who should goy- 
ern the earth (Gen. I., 26-28), over man. <A genealogical register with this 
refrain cannot have formed the immediate continuation of the first creation- 
record. The origin of evil and sorrow, hence the origin of sin, must also have 
been originally related in the Priest-codex, between the account of the creation 
and Adam/’s genealogical register. 

Attentive consideration of the fourth verse of the second chapter of Genesis 
likewise furnishes us with proof of this. It is acknowledged by all who concede 
an authority to the critical analysis, that u., 5, sqq., is drawn from the Jehovist, 
and that 1., 1-11., 8, belongs to the Priest-codex. But how is it with u.,4? Does 
this verse belong wholly to the Priest-codex or wholly to the Jehovist; or is it to 
be so divided that the first half of it may belong to the Priest-codex, the second to 
the Jehovist ? 

In order to arrive at a correct judgment, we must take into consideration the 
following points: 

1, The word Toldoth is constantly a superscription not a subscription. This is. 
ht ees Ce a * 

* Compare the Greek KOg/L0C, the Latin mundus. 


+ The passage, Is. xly., 7, is not inconsistent with the above. The interpretation of this verse: 
would lead too tar here. 


* Only with Enoch does there occur a necessary exception. 
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also true as to Num. 111., 1, and Ruth tv., 18,in which two places alone, outside of 
Genesis, does Toldoth occur with a following genitive.* According to this, 
vy. 4 would belong wholly to the following. 

2. Toldoth is found otherwise only in Elohistic sections, but the following is 
undeniably Jehovistic; therefore the word Toldoth could not have belonged, at 
least originally, to the following. 

3. Toldoth signifies ‘‘ begettings”’, the following genitive designates the beget- 
ter; for example xr., 27, FT MTOM TON) “ct hac sunt ea que generata sunt 
{orla sunt, originem ducunt) a Tarah”’ [and these are those who were begotten by 
(arise from, derive origin from) Terah]. In what follows upon 9955 SH [so 
and so] the begetting of the 955 is never treated of; but what comes after 
declares: whom %§55 begat, and mostly indeed through several sections 
[Glieder]; what may have become of the begotten or the most important of 
them; and beside this, how it may have issued with 9955 after the mentioned be- 
getting or begettings. According to this constant usage of the language, py hw. 

INT) OW cannot denote ‘the origin of the heavens and the earth,” can- 
not therefore be the subscription of the section (which latter has been assumed in 
order to avert the conclusion which follows from the fact remarked above sub. 1). 
Rather must these words allude to what has its origin from them (the heaven and. 
the earth). 

But does that which follows, as to its contents, answer to this requirement? I 
believe: Yes. Plants and animals, as we know from chap. I., originated conform- 
ably to God’s will by the co-participation of the earth. Man also is created out of 
earth (according to chap. 11.). But it might be objected, that of heaven nothing- 
whatever is further said in what follows. Against this, it is to be noted that- 
the transposition Dv’) j 8 in y. 4b intimates beforehand that the chief con- 


sideration in the mind of the redactor rests upon the earth. And further, we have- 
with the very word Toldoth another instance indicating that in the following gen- 
itive something superscriptive is mentioned, of which no further notice will be 
taken in the text: I mean the entirely analogous passage Num. 111., 1, sqq., which, 
so far as I know, has never yet been put to this service by any one. The chapter 
begins TZ’) [8 Mad FON). There Moses is mentioned along with 
_ Aaron in the superscription, because both together were at that time the heads of 
the tribe of Levi, of whose muster record is made in Num. ur. But only the- 
sons of Aaron are named; because these only, as forefathers [Stamnwaeter] of the 
priests were of significance for the future of the tribe of Levi, while the sons of” 
Moses stand back because they belong to the Levite division of the tribe: they are- 
not even called by name among the Kohathites (vy. 27). 

If we now ask how these three points, which, in the present state of the case, 
stand in opposition to one another, can be equally right, I see no other possibility 
than the supposition that, in the Priest-codex, v., 1 did not follow immediately 
upon the account of the creation (1,, 1-1., 3), but that a section, which ON) 
MyI>yN began, stood between them and related, in other words, what after crea- 
tion first of all befell the thing created, related the Fall of man, an epoch-making: 
incident for all the creation. This section has yielded to the Jehovistic account :. 
the redactor has left only the superscription and indeed so that he used it as the: 
superscription of the Jehovistic narrative, taken up by him and made to follow 


* Blsewhere it invariably has a suffix. 
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immediately after. Why the account of the Priest-codex concerning the fall of 
man, has been omitted, we naturally cannot now specify; it can only be presumed 
that it occurred because the Jehovistic account was more detailed and clearer. 

In any case the fact that ¢wo written statements of the fall of man, &c., lay be- 
fore the redactor of Genesis, serves to enhance the credibility of the account 
respecting the history of these primitive ages. 
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THE INTERMEDIATE SYLLABLE. 


By Proressor T. J. Dopp, 


Vanderbilt. University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Questions about the Intermediate Syllable arise in the minds of all beginners 
whose attention has once been called to the subject. There are numbers who 
have no difficulty here because they have never learned the existence of such a 
syllable. Many of the grammars in common use make no mention of it;—others 
merely signify that the syllable exists, but do not give sufficient information even 
to arouse curiosity or to stir up difficulty. It is not surprising that the older 
Manuals such as those of Buxtorf, Reineccius, Opitius, and the like, should have 
nothing to say about the subject,—nor need we expect to find a treatment of it in 
such brief compends as those of Jones, Wolfe, Tregelles; Arnold, Merowitz, Mann- 
heimer and Deutsch; but that such authors as Lee, Nordheimer and Kalisch 
should have passed the matter by in absolute silence or have given it so little re- 
cognition that one is at a loss to seek it in their books, may well excite astonish- 
ment. Of those writers, such as Ewald, Gesenius, Bickell, and Green, who have 
mentioned this syllable, Green alone seems to have recognized its importance, and 
he fails to give a complete, satisfactory account of it. Ewald has only a few lines 
devoted to it, telling us in general terms that ‘‘ half shut syllables always arise at 
the resolution of a vowel by flexion....or with very loosely attached and separate 
prce- and postfix syllables.” Gesenius, improved by Roediger and translated by 
Davies, barely alludes to the syllable in saying,—after having mentioned a few 
words in which it occurs,—that ‘tthe Sh*ya sound is especially slight in con- 
sequence of the very short syllable preceding it,’’—and, in a foot note, ‘‘ that this 
faintest sort of vocal Sheva may well be indicated by a mere apostrophe.’ In Mit- 
chell’s Gesenius we have a few more words, but nothing that amounts to a real 
consideration of the subject. Here we find two kinds of vocal Sh*va distinguished, 
“the Sh’ya mobile, and the Sheva medium placed under such consonants as stand at 
the end of a syllable with a short vowel, and thus effecting at least a slight close of 
the same, while at the same time they serve as appoggiatura to the following syl- 
lable.” A line or so upon the pronunciation of this Sh¢va medium, and we have no 
more either of it or of the syllable preceding. Even in the few words given, we must 
note an unguarded expression: ‘at the end of a syllable with a short vowel” is too 
tae a definition either for Gesenius, or for his representative. According to this, 


the Sheva may be medium in any one of the words OP: WO wpa: NW, 


—and, waving all criticism of mere looseness or inaccuracy I ae of the 
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Sh'va, we must call attention to the fact that the intermediate syllable itself is not 
so much as named. Bickell, in his ‘‘outlines,’”’ called by Dr. Curtiss, the translator, 
“the most scientific discussion of the Hebrew language which has yet been pro- 
duced,” shows very plainly in the Reading Exercises at the close of his treatise, 
that he recognizes the sylable as belonging to the language,—shows this in his 
pronunciation of the Imvy. sing. 2 fem. {99, yet he makes no mention of it in 


his discussion of syllables. Vibbert’s Guide, though treating especially and only 
of the Hebrew pronunciation, seems to know nothing at all about the matter. We 
have said that Dr. Green alone, so far as we know, has given real attention to this 
subject, yet he has not considered it of sufficient importance to give it a place in 
his classification of syllables. He brings it up under the heads of Vocal Sh*va and 
Daghesh-lene, and nearly all that he says of it is placed among his jfine-print obser- 
rations. What he there says is, however, very full and satisfactory, with the ex- 
ception of his omission of the article FF or 3 as forming, with the following letter, 


an intermediate syllable, and perhaps a few other omissions. Having collected, in a 
single paragraph, the different classes of this syllable, and given rules for deter- 
mining, so far as practicable, in each given case, when the syllable occurs, he dis- 
misses the subject, as if it had nothing to do with the general subject of Hebrew 
grammar,—and that, too, immediately after an observation to the effect that 
“these rules are sometimes of importance in etymology.” 

In etymology and in the pronunciation of the language is to be found the sole 
importance of these rules, and from certain standpoints of view, we might be con- 
tent to pass it by with a mere recognition. But if the pronunciation be a matter 
of any consequence at all, we should certainly see to it that our pronunciation be 
correct. Thus considered the intermediate syllable appears to be on a perfect 
level with the open and the closed,—or the pure and the mixed. The Massorites 
evidently so regarded it, for they were careful to keep it distinctly in view, at 
least in all cases where the B*ghadh-k*phath letters were concerned, and this por- 
tion of their work they carried to such minuteness as to indicate its presence even 
in the most exceptional cases, as in }7J4°9 instead of )"335. 

The fact that in all construct plurals where the yowel has been dropped,—in all 
Infinitives and Imperatives of the Qal when additions are made that draw the 
tone,—in all cases where 5) and 5, the inseparable prepositions, are prefixed,— 


and in many others that need not be named,—-the Daghésh-lene is with but few 
exceptions carefully excluded from the B’ehadh-k’phath letters following the 
Sh’va, shows most clearly that the punctators of the text considered this syllable 
as of equal importance with any other part of their work. That the sound which 
we give to the intermediate syllable is hardly to be discerned from that of the 
open or the closed is no reason why we should either ignore it or give it inade- 
quate consideration, especially if we undertake to represent the pronunciation of 
the language in its other characteristics. We can give no sound whatever to the 
letter Aléph, and no man certainly knows what was the power of ‘Ayin, and yet 
in all attempts to present these letters to the English eye, we either carefully em- 
ploy some written symbols, or we write the Hebrew form itself. A little practice, 
however, will enable us to give about as accurate sound to this syllable as to any 
other in the language. For instance, in such a word as 959°} we may touch, 


as it were, the but lightly, dividing it into two partial sounds, using the one in 
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closing the first syllable of the word, the other in beginning the next syllable. We- 
can thus make a sound intermediate between what would be O353"} on the one 


hand, and 03737 on the other. 


As regards the inseparable prepositions prefixed to the Inf., it would seem that 
the rule is to make an intermediate syllable when 3 and 5 are used, but that F 


makes the syllable mixed or closed. Besides the remarks and the examples giv en 
by Dr. Green, p. 27, see intermediate syllables in alas PS. Dee VO; 5532 


Job XXXII, 15; 933D Isa. XXXIV., 4; S1DID 2 Sam. 11., 34, with many others 
that might be given,—with and 5. Yet here, it must be remarked, exceptions 


will be found. For mixed ‘syllables made by = take Fuerst’s Concordance, and 
look for the Inf. const. of any verb whose second jae is one of the Beghadh- 
kephith;—then find 4735 Num. vr., 2; 730? Neh. x 

There seems to be a very good reason for this differencé between 5 and the 
other prepositions. As observed by the Editor in the SupPLEMENT of the April 
No. of the SruDENT, ‘‘it forms a closer union ”’—and ‘‘is treated as part of the 
grammatical form.’ This is because in signification it is more closely allied to 
the Infinitive than are the other prefixes in question. Like the English fo it fits 
into the uses of the Infinitive so nicely that in all probability it became to the 
Hebrew mind a part of the verb, just as many consider to a part of the Infinitive 
mood in English. 

Inasmuch as we have allowed that Dr. Green has given us, in his treatment of 
the Sh*ya and of Daghésh-lene, a satisfactory view of the intermediate syllable, as. 
it there appears, and yet assert that he has not given to the subject the considera- 
tion which it demands, we must beg space for one or two remarks additional. 
Unless we are greatly mistaken we find in this author’s work no further mention 
of the intermediate syllable after he passes on from Daghésh-lene. And yet this 
syllable runs all along through the Hebrew language. There are many twrns or 
angles in our course through the study at which our way may become somewhat 
darkened or perplexed, unless we keep it continually in view. Thus we read, not 
only in Green’s, but in the other grammars likewise, that the suffixes *} D2, j2 


must always be preceded by vocal Sh*ya (Green, p. 249), but soon the student finds. 
such forms as TT and B2225), and he is at a loss to know how it comes that 


if the Sheva be vocal, there is no Méthéeh in the latter word, making it DI134- 
If the Sheva be vocal, the “| must begin the second syllable, leaving the ‘frst a as 


JJ, which being open and toneless must take the Méthégh. But there is no 


Méthégh, and the student’s perplexity is never removed unless by his own insight 
into the matter, he discovers the error of the grammars at this point, and sees that 
the Sh‘va is not a vocal Sh*va, but what Gesenius, before alluded to, calls the Sheva 
medium. Before we had observed this nomenclature of Gesenius, we had made 
for ourself a threefold division of the Shy4 as silent, vocal, and intermediate, cor- 
responding to the closed, open, and intermediate syllables. By such a threefold 
division, quite a number of the minor points of Hebrew grammar may be more 
clearly presented, as well as a more accurate and consistent pronunciation of the 
language. With such divisions we see that the rule just given for the suffixes 
at D2; j> needs to be modified. These are preceded by vocal Sheva when the 


preceding vowel is long, as in 13; aimee DIINY, etc., but intermediate when. 
Bite tas Sr ps | este it 
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said yowel is short, as in 03737; alg O20”, DI?p": DI°N3, aT: 
and, from the examples given, ‘it will be seen that the eae is applicable both to 
nouns and verbs, when receiving these suflixes. 

Since writing the above our attention has been kindly called by Prof. Harper 
to the treatment of the intermediate syllable by Dr. Davidson. On turning to the 
grammar of the latter, we find that we had indicated, by pencil marks upon the 
margin, our appreciation of his comparatively full exposition of the subject. Yet 
here there are the same defects as those just considered, when we come to view 
many of the etymological processes of the language. And besides, the Doctor’s 
definition of the intermediate or, as he calls it, the half-open syllable is very defec- 
tive. He tells us—p. 10—that ‘another kind of syllable, not uncommon, is the 
half-open. It has a short unaccented vowel, but the consonant that would natur- 
ally close it is pronounced with a slight vowel sound after it, and thus hangs 
loosely between this syllable and the one following—e. g., 599) which is not 
biq-tol nor bi-q’tol.’’ This definition does very well for all such examples as that 
given,—those in which the closing consonant has Sh*ya under it, but will not an- 
swer for those in which such consonant has a vowel, as in OXFN, IHN, and the 


like, together with many which are formed by some of the prefixed particles, SN 


-ete. Green’s definition—p. 27—is equally at fault because it lileewise proceeds 
upon the idea of a Sh*y4 being always under the closing consonant of the syllable. 
Had these authors taken into consideration the acute or sharpened syllables as a 
separate class, they had doubtless discovered their defective definitions,—the acute 
syllable terminating with the same letter that the next syllable begins with,—in 
other words, a double letter, as in Sip. On a little consideration it will be seen 


that the intermediate syllable partakes of the nature both of the open and closed, 
_as in 55°F, and of the open and acute or sharpened, as in DIAN. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO HEBREW SYNONYMY. 


By Rey. P. A. NORDELL, 
New London, Ct. 


Te 
rt — pawn 
The Septuagint translates both ss and a}a)zga by kpiua, xpiow, and even by 


din, and the Vulgate by causa and judicium. In Hebrew the words are by no 
means used indiscriminately. ct a common Semitic word, has the primary 


meaning to rule, to govern. In the East executive and judicial authority are 
-often vested in the same official, and hence executive administration is intim- 
ately blended with the function of a lawgiver or a judge, as when Darius says, 
-di-na-a-tav at-tu-u-a kul-lu’, ‘‘my laws (or decrees) they fulfilled’? (Nashi Rus- 
tam Inser. 11). The word soon passed from its primary meaning into that of 
judging or deciding suits affecting property or civil rights. This general ref- 
erence to matters affecting individuals it retains in post-biblical Hebrew, where 
the Great Sanhedrin is called the ey NVA, a judicial sentence pa WA; a fine 


NDP m and a capital sentence wd) a 
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vou, with the fundamental thought of erecting, setting upright, gives the 
verbal substantive a}aiafar which designates the establishment of truth or jus- 
tice in a cause on trial. It differs from rey by having an implied reference 
to an objective standard of right. A ODuUnD is a judgment in harmony with 
justice and truth ; atch should be just ‘and equitable, but it has no inherent 
moral reference. The former is a judicial embodiment of absolute rectitude, 
the latter of legal justice which may be far from being equitable; the one is 
an infallible righteous judgment, the other a fallible judicial utterance. These 
distinctive meanings are exhibited in Ps. ix., 4. 4) DUD MVwY-*d, 
‘‘FHor thou hast maintained my right and my cause,” i e., assisted him in se- 
curing a righteous judgment and a favorabie decision. Se also Ps @xaier is: 
Is. x., 2. ,The moral element of DDwiD appears conspicuously in passages. 
like ae XXVII., 2, where the Almighty is charged with taking away, not the 
patriarch’s pt but his just judgment; and Is. Lu., 8 where the Messiah is said 
to be snatched away, not from a legal, but from a righteous sentence. While, 
then, 7?*] is used in biblical Hebrew almost exclusively to designate judgments 
in respect to disputes or grievances arising between man and man, DUD, by 
virtue of its moral reference, is used almost as exclusively to designate the 
judgments of God, these being understood to embrace not only the exhibitions 
of his compensative justice, but the entire corpus juris divini of laws, statutes, 
regulations, precepts, etc. 


BOOKS FOR THE STUDY OF ASSYRIAN. 


BY PROFESSOR D. G. Lyon, Pu. D., 


Harvard University, Cambridge. 


1. FRirepRIcH DELITzscH.—Assyrische Lesestuecke Ed. 2. Leipzig: J. C. 
Hinrichs, 1878. Price 24 marks (= $6). 

28 WitireLM Lorz.—Die Inschritten Tiglathpileser’s I. Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs. 
1880. Price 20 marks. (Contains a long text transcribed, with translation. 
commentary and glossary.) 

3. EBERHARD SCHRADER.—Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament. Ed. 
2. Giessen: J. J. Richer, 1883. Price about 15 marks. (Contains numerous 
translations and a long and valuable glossary.) 

4. “A selection from the Miscellaneous Inscriptions of Assyria.” Edited by 
H. C. Rawlinson and T. G. Pinches. London, 1880. Price 10 shillings. 
(= $2.50). (This is the first half of Vol. V. of “‘ The Cuneiform Inscriptions 
Western of Asia,” and contains the finest Assyrian inscription yet published.) 

5. D. G. Lyon.—Keilschrifttexte Sargons Koenig’s von Assyrien (722-705, v. 
Chr.). Leipzig: J. O. Hinrichs, 1883. Price 24 marks. (Contains the origin- 
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al texts in cuneiform character, together with transliteration, translation. 
commentary and glossary.) 

FOR FURTHER INDEPENDENT STUDY OF THE LANGUAGE. 
6. ‘Phe Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia.’’ Edited by H. C. Rawlinsow 


and others. London, 1861-1875. Vols. l-IV. Price 20 shillings a volume. 
Vol. LV. is said to be out of print. 


ay 


HENRI Poenon.—L’Inscription de Bavian. Paris: F. Vieweg, 67 rue Rich- 
elieu, 1879. Price about 15 frances (= $3). 
8. PAuL HAupr.—Sumerische Familien Gesetze. Leipzig: J.C.Hinrichs, 1879- 
Price 12 marks. 
9. CARL BEzoLD.—Die Achaemenideninschriften. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs. 
Price 24 marks. 
10. PAuL HAurr.—Akkadische und Sumerische Keilschrifttexte (in five parts, 
of which four have appeared). Leipzig: J. O. Hinrichs, 1881. Price 36 
marks (for the four parts). 


There are several Assyrian grammars, but these are necessarily quite imperfect. 
The best are: 


11. A. H. SAyce.—‘An Elementary Grammar; with full syllabary and prog- 
ressive reading book, of the Assyrian language.”’ L°ndon: Sam. Bagster d- 
Sons. Has had two or three editions. Get the latest. Price about 10 
shillings. ; 

12. J. MENANYT.—Manuel de la Langue Assyrienne. Paris: L’Impremerie Na- 
tionale. Price about 15 franes. Well worth haying. 


The Ethical Dative.—An unemphatic pronoun in the dative, joined to the verb 
in the same person with it, may very palpably express the way in which the action 
returns upon itself, is terminated and completed; as > : on he is gone [Ger. er ist 
sich gegangen], zi. e., he has taken himself off, made off with himself, is quite vanish- 
ed, as it were, Cant. 11., 11; Gen. x11.,1; nay, such a pronoun may even accompany 
a reflexive verb as }9 JN Ps. Lvut., 8; a similar expression is §5 DJ he fled 
for himself, i. e., betook himself to flight, Isa. xxxr.,8; Cant. vut., 14: AM0Os. 
vil., 12, though, in prose, D3 and fy 3 alone [i. ¢., without the reflexive pronoun} 
are always used in the same meaning. In most cases, however, this mode of ex- 
pression rather indicates a special participation in the action by the agent or 
speaker, a certain earnestness or zeal with which he acts; but it occurs, as an ex- 
pression of heartiness, more in the diffuse and easy-going popular style, both in 
poetry and in unimpassioned prose ; thus, $95 13)? they hoped for themselves (i. ¢., 

“ 
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_almost our earnestly), Job v1., 19; with an intransitive participle, which is at the 


same time applied to an inantinate object, as, the cart rm? NI which is full 
for itself (i. €., which has quite filled itself) with sheaves, Amos 11., 13; and espec- 
ially in sentences in which advice is tendered or a question aekedl aun a dative 
is apt to intrude itself, Isa,.1., 22, xxin., 7. The strong liking on the part of 


-eertain later poets for the use of the particle, in the Aramaic fashion, is clearly 


evidenced by Ps. cxx., 6, CXxi1., 8, Cxx1., 4. On the other hand, the extensive 
accumulation of pronouns having a reflex reference produces a degree of pleas- 


-antry, such as is found in the Lat. ipsissimi, Ger. hoechstselbst: [VDIT - + «TT 


D>. Eccles. ut., 18.—Ewald’s Hebrew Syntaz. 


The word 9yX’.—This word, meaning ‘‘river” or “ channel,”’ comfmonly regard- 


-ed as an Egyptian word and explained by the Egyptian aur ‘ Nile,” is undoubt- 


edly a genuine Hebrew word. This opinion is supported by the passage Job 
xxvul., 10, where OD)’ means “fountains in the rocks” or, according to some 


-commentators, ‘‘subterraneous passages hewn out in the rocks.”’ See also my 


remarks in Paradies, p. 312. The Assyrian form of the word, ya’iiré ‘‘ streams,” 


-occurs in an inscription of Ramannirari I. (c. 13820 GB. C.). Another derivative of 


the same root XW or Wj, which I believe means ‘‘ to send,’ may be seen in the 
large inscription of Nebuchadnezzar (col. vi., 46), where the vast ocean ti’Amtu 


-gallatu, is called ya-ar-ri, i. e., yari marti ‘‘ the bitter stream” on account of its 
salt-water. The Hebrew name of the Nile, 7! (Assyr. Yaru-’u-u) is probably 


an adaptation of the Egyptian word to the good Semitic name for ‘‘stream.”’ ya a- 
ru, yaru, WY.—Frederic Delitzsch, in Hebrew and Assyrian. 


” Davidson on Delitzsch’s Hebrew New Testament. —In the fifth edition of the 
Hebrew, N ew. stot LAER edited for the British and Foreign Bible Society, by 
Prof. ‘Delitzsch of Leipzig—a work carefully executed—there are several things 
still which: Yiged ‘alti Heion and correction. We have dipped into the volume in 
several places and have found words incorrect or unsuitable, Thus for dyye%ou bcod 
in Hebrews 1., 6. Elohim is put; a plural which never signifies angels. In Gala- 
tians V1., 18, ON ‘‘my brethren,” with a pause accent, is not the proper represen- 


tative of Bdedpor alone. In Matthew xxuz., 37, and Luke x., 27 : VV is given for 
Stavoca, Which is not the best word. The Septuagint has for it cuvetdyove in Ecclesi- 


-astes x., 20. In John vu, 44, 3/577 is introduced after 9988 at the end of the 


verse, giving an interpretation more than doubtful. The uncertainty of the orig- 
inal Greek should have been retained. 
In Acts u11., 16, TMNT is not the best equivalent for dAoxAnpia; the proper 


word is Dnt. In Romans u. »4, for paxpofvuia ‘there should be DDN ° 7N not 


sm PIN In Philippians m., 6, the difficult word dprayude is rendered 22W, 


which fails to give the true sense. In Jude 19, the rendering NDA 12) DY-D7- 
‘‘ who separate from the congregation,” is too free, being an interpretation rather 
than a translation. And the interpretation is an incorrect one, for, according to 


‘the true reading, the meaning of the Greek is, ‘who create schisms.” In He- 
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brews X1., 10, the word “foundations” is rendered by a singular noun maya 
‘its foundation,” whereas the plural of "JO should be used. TaN 

In Revelation xin, 2, D597) stands for praopywia, which is too mild a word, 
since it means ‘‘ reproaches;”’ TAN] is a better substitute. In Revelation xut., 4 
a better verb than ony’ would be mon. The Hithpa‘el of Ov" does not occur 
in the Bible with INN after it. in Revelation Ses IU Sap is’ the wrong word 
for the Greek gworyp; it should be SIN. The text, taken as the basis, is the El- 
zevir of 1624; but several various and better readings are indicated in different 
parts. A critical text should have been adopted, such as Tischendort’s last, to 
which Delitzsch himself is favorable. But the Bible Society seems to stand in 


the way of such an innovation, however desirable at the present day.—From Mod- 
ern Review. 


Rules of Life.* 
TAPPTVIONY TTY YPN TTD 


AYO waI-79 NI Nw? 

My ON DA ON 2M aT 7A 

Sw AP YS IO-ID TINT ALD 
ay OY DAD ND PI wren pit Oy 

AW3 WN NID ND PT DSnn AAS 

732-72 AXIS? ALND oy 

SI POA IIA wera 


VWONTID DSW ND DON TIN NI ON 
DYO-93 APN ND ON DSW NI IN 
Va 2W3IT-AN APN NI ON 


MDM ON TAN 2 ANDY wv ON 
DYID ON PN PNI De’ Tt ON 
11733 ON IY ANY PAN ANY 


* From DWpIT 33 mx, by Ephraim Luzzato. This work is very scarce, and is deservedly 
esteemed for its elegant diction and poetic beauties. 
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EDITORIAL + NOLES.< 

The publication of HeBRAICA has been undertaken, because it is believed that 
such a journal may be the means of aiding study in the department to which it is 
devoted. The responsibility involved in the undertaking is very great, and the 
factors which must be utilized to insure success are numerous. But such a jour- 
nal seemed to be called for, and in the absence of any other effort, this one is made. 
Whatever may be the result, those interested are to be assured that every reason- 
able exertion will be put forth to accomplish the end proposed. 

The Associate-editors, Drs. Strack and Haupt have most kindly consented to 
share the burden of the editorial responsibility. It is but justice to them, how- 
ever, to say that since they reside at so great a distance from the place of publica- 
tion, they cannot be regarded as responsible for minute. details, such as those of 
typography, etc. ach will do certain specified work in connection with the jour- 
nal, the nature of which will be announced in another place. Their interest in 
the undertaking is very great, and their hearty co-operation is assured. 

It is understood that the name of each editor will be signed to the matter of 
which he is the author, and that the editors are personally responsible only for 
their own publications. All matter publishegl will be such as has been prepared 
expressly for HEBRAICA, except the selections printed under the head ‘t General 
Notes.”’ Contributions written in German will be translated. In this work the 
Managing-editor desires to acknowledge his indebtedness both for what has been 
done and for what shall yet be done to Rev. O. O. Fletcher, of Ottawa, and to Mr. 
Iva M. Price, of Morgan Park. 

The general purpose of the journal has already been indicated. To make it 
what it ought to be in point of character, will be difficult. If profitable to one 
class, viz., Old Testament Professors and Hebrew scholars, it will be beyond the 
reach of those who are mere students. Will not both classes bear with us patient- 
ly until once the journal is fairly started? The consideration, aid and encourage- 
ment of all who are in any way interested in Semitic studies, is requested. 

The field which the journal is intended to occupy is a large one. Many depart- 
ments, and these quite distinct, are included. Articles on topics in all of these 
departments cannot be furnished at one time; even if it were possible to obtain 
them, there is not sufficient space. Care will be taken to introduce as great a 
variety as possible. Short articles or ‘‘ Notes’ touching upon interesting and im- 
portant points will be a prominent feature. 

The number of pages will be increased from twenty-four to thirty-two, and 
even to a greater number, as soon as the size of the subseription-list will seem to 
justify such an enlargement. 


The present will never be fully understood until the Orient be made to yield up 
her stores of ancient treasures. This is equally true of the moral and religious, 
as well as of the secular history of man. This explains the present activity of 
oriental scholars, in turning and overturning, unravelling and deciphering the 
records of the past. In the interests of this work, three new Journals for oriental 
study have come into existence within six months. In October, 1883, appeared ’ 
the first number of Literatur-Blatt fuer Orientalische Philologie, edited by Prof. Dr. 
Ernst Kuhn of Munich, aided by Johannes Klatt of Berlin. This Journal takes 
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up discussions of Oriental Languages in the broadest sense. In January, we 
received the first number of Zeitschrift fuer Keilschriftforschung und Verwandte 
Grebiete, edited by Drs. Bezold and Hommel, Privat-docenten in Munich, with the 
co-operation of Amiaud and Babelon of Paris, Lyon of Cambridge, and Pinches of 
London. This number contains articles by Schrader, Sayce, Guyard, Oppert and 
others. The intimate relationship between Assyrian and the other Semitic 
tongues and a strong corps of editors, bespeak a useful and profitable future 
for this Journal. Articles in both of these Journals are printed either in English, 
German, French, or Italian. 

In March, HeBRAICcA ventures to claim recognition as a periodical with a definite 
end in view, with a distinct and important work to accomplish. It shrinks from a 
comparison with the others just mentioned, or with those older Journals of which 
Germany is rightly so proud. It would be judged by what it desires and hopes to 
be, rather than by what itis. But what department of study can show the insti- 
tution of three such Journals within six months ? 


The question of the Intermediate Syllable probably never before formed the sub- 
ject of an article. It may be inquired, why consider a matter of comparatively so 
small importance ? It may be answered that no question, however insignificant, 
is a matter of small importance, when accuracy is desired. No student of Hebrew 
has, in any sense, mastered that language who is unable to pronounce it correctly 
and without hesitation. But this is something no student can do, without a clear 
and intelligent understanding of the intermediate syllable. 

Tle who pronounces pop qit-la, and FAI 33 bidh-eath has evidently made an 
incorrect pronunciation. WwW hy is it not better to pronounce such words correctly, 
qi-t‘ld, bi-dh*ghath? It is true, some deny the existence of this syllable. We 
confess that the term intermediate is liable to be misunderstood, especially by 
beginners. Dt. Green defines the term clearly and is consistent in his use of it, 
but many who study his grammar misinterpret his meaning. In @ 20. 2. a the 
syllable is called intermediate, as ‘‘ being in strictness neither simple nor mixed, 
but partaking of the nature of both.” Everything in ? 22. a is in accordance 
with this. The term is used, therefore, not, as many suppose, to indicate the 
position of a certain syllable, but to indicate the nature. In many respects, the 
term half-open is preferable. The question has been asked us, what do the old 
Jewish grammarians say about the so-called intermediate syllable? We have 
referred this question for answer in our next number to two learned ITebraists of 
Chicago, Rabbi B. Felsenthal, and B. Douglass, Esq. 


It seems certain that we are on the eve of a new era in Semitic studies. This 
is due, we believe, more to the prominence now being assumed by the Assyrian 
than to all other causes combined. Assyrian is to do for Semitic what the San- 
skrit has done, and is doing for Indo-Germanic. The work done by Bopp, Mueller, 
Williams, Whitney and many others, in the one family, is being done in the other 
family by Delitzsch, Haupt, Schrader, Sayce, Lyon, Pinches and others: But the 
field is a very broad one. There is a loud call for men to come forward and devote 
themselves to this study. Could a more attractive work present itself to the mind 
of one who really desired to accomplish something? Why is it that so many 
students are entirely satisfied to do over what has already been done many times 
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before ? It is said, that the difficulties which one must overcome who would learn 
Assyrian are so many and so great that such work is entirely out of the question. 
This may have been true five years ago, but it is not to-day. With Prof. Haupt 
at Baltimore, Prof. Brown at New York, and Prof. Lyon at Cambridge, what better 
advantages could be desired? We are assured, moreover, by an eminent Assyri- 
ologist, that the language is not so diflicult as it is popularly supposed to be. To 
a man well-acqnainted with Hebrew, Assyrian is no more difficult than is the 
Ilebrew to one, who, for the first time, takes up Hebrew. At our request Profes- 
sor Lyon has kindly furnished a list of books for those who desire to begin the 
study of Assyrian. Not all of these books need be purchased at once. The list 
includes the most valuable books yet published in this department. Why should 
not every well furnished public library, whether of college or city, purchase a set 
of these books, and thereby render it possible for some one to take hold of this 
study, who for lack of means would otherwise be prevented ? 


——— ss 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


1. Ifow is the vowel ti in the Héph‘al of Jy’) verbs to be explained ? G. 

The form D477 is for JADA. With this is to be compared wT for Aw, 
from yy’? (3y/)) and D7 for Dp from D3). In Sw, the origin of 4 
(= ti+v) is evident. In the case of opin, it has been suggested that =hiprap by 
the transposition of }, becomes Opt: and this 0937. It may be, however, that 
both verbs “pp and pp merely follow the analogy of verbs 5. The difficulty 
lies in the fact that while a of the Qal, Niph., and Hiph, is heightened to a, and Y_ 
of the Hiph. to é@, the wt is lengthened to an unchangeable ii, rather than heightened 
to a changeable 6. Unless some such explanation as the one given, which, in- 
deed, is only an expedient, is adopted, the i must be regarded as irregular, and 
may be compared with the i of the Hiph., where in accordance with the laws of 
the language, we should have expected é. 


2. On what principle is the Article prefixed to the construct Infinitive Ys, as 


in Gen. I1., 9, yy pata) abten im} ee and Jer. Xxi., 16, iN Ay w NANT fe 

It being understood that neither an Infinitive construct nor a noun in the eon- 
struct state may receive the article, it may be said: 

1) That four times out of seven (1 Kgs. vir., 14; Hos. 1v., 6 (twice); Dan. 
XIr., 4) [UY treated as an abstract verbal noun, and not as an Infinitive con- 
struct, receives the article according to Ges., 109. 8. ¢). Were may be compared 

(a) the nominal form rTP"T which is also sometimes used as an Inf. (Ex. 11., 4); 


~ and 


(b) the two cases of nawn (1 Kgs. x., 19 and 2 Chron. 1x., 18); the former case 
showing that while [yJ/"}, the Inf., may be used as a noun, fJ}J the noun (ef. 
also m7, Gen. XLVI, 3) may be used as an Inf.; the latter showing the possibil- 


ity of the 4‘ Infinitive being used substantively. 
2) In Gen. I1., 9, 17, where MY" is found not only with the article but also 
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with a following noun in some manner dependent on it, it is insufficient to say eith- 
er (a) that, contrary to the rule, nyo has the article simply to make {v definite 
(Green's Chrestomuthy), o¥ (b) that this is one of twenty-five cases in which a noun 
in the construct state has the article (Ivalisch), or (c) that FY, an Infinitive, has 
the article because PV IO K\p"t is regarded as one word (Jxcil). The true expla- 
TS? Ft 
nation is that Fy, a verbal substantive, receives the article as expressing an 
abstract idea, and governs an object in the accusative just as the verb from which 
it is derived would do. Although the verbal nouns, having the form of an Inf., 
are found both with the article and with the accusative, but never with both at 
the same time, "J, inasmuch as it is used as a substantive more than the other 


Infinitives, and receives in these texts (Gen. ., 9 and Jer. Xx, 16) a special em- 
phasis, not only as a noun has the article, but also as a verbal noun takes an 
accusative. 


3. Is the use of NX as the sign of the definite object constant or somewhat 
variable ? McC. 

In answer to this question it may be said: 1) FAX is necessary only with pro- 
nominal suffixes where they must be separate from the verb; (2) its use with nouns, 
is variable, being used more commonly before names of persons than of things ; 
3) it is used much more rarely in poetry than in prose, and in the earlier literature 
than in the later. The fullest treatment of the particle will be found in Ewald’s 
Hebrew Syntax, pp. 36-39. 


4. What is the force of the construct state in 722! aia, Pe mOxexdeatone 
Cx Cals 
Compare the same phrase in Judg. xx., 16; 2 Sam. xx.,9. The exact force of 
this case is expressed in English by a noun and an adjective, thy right hand; e. g. 
pout pw the right leq; ey py-95 all the right eyes, 1 Sam. xt., 2. The relation 
is the explicative or appositional, Ges. 114. 3,116. 5; Mueller, 79; Hwald, p. 88. 
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>BOOK + NOMGCES.< - 


DELITZSCHW’S HEBREW AND ASSYRIAN.* 


This book is a reprint of seven articles printed in the Athencewm, May-August, 
1883. The purpose of the book is a definite one, viz., to show that not from Arabic, 
as hitherto, but from Assyrian, must be obtained the assistance needed in explain- 
ing (1) many Old 'l'estament passages which have not yet been settled; (2) many 
single words, such as the names of certain animals referred to in the Levitical law, 
the names of plants, nouns and verbs of rare occurrence, and even verbs of com- 
mon use, some of which have several derivatives; (3) some grammatical questions. 
It is claimed that the value of Arabic, for Hebrew lexicography, has been greatly 
exaggerated, and that Assyriology is actually inaugurating a new era in this depart- 


* The Hebrew Language, viewed in the light of Assyrian Research. By Dr. FrREDERIC Dr- 
LI’zZSCH, Professor of Assyriology in the University of Leipzig. London: Williams & Norgate. 
4x5. Pp. X11, 71. Price, $1.25. 
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ment. The reasons urged why Assyrian ought to be, and indeed is, more valuable, 
are (1) the fact that the Babylonian and Hebrew peoples at one time dwelt together 
in lone continued and close intercourse, and (2) the fact that the Assyrian and 
Hebrew literature were co-existent, while Arabic literature dates only from the 
seventh century of our era. Without entering into any criticism of the book we 
cite, for the information of those students whose attention has not been called to 
this subject, a few of the many examples presented: ( 1) 9739 ( ize 5779) ) is usually 
explained by the Arabic S93 to drink, hence to give to drink, lead to water, lead, 
guide. Assyriology shows that it is asynonym of ¥3> le down, and V)) rest. Cf., 
in view of this, Ps. Xx1., 2, and 2 Chron. XXXII., 22 with 1 Chron. Xx, 18. (2) 
DN or O' (Job XXXIx., 9-10) is neither (a) unicorn (cf. Ps. XXII, 21), nor (6) a 
kind of antelope (last two editions of Gesenius), nor (c) buffalo (Ges.), but is (d) 
the Assyrian rimu, “a strong-horned, fieree-looking wild bull, skilled in climbing 
mountains, and whose colossal and formidable likeness was placed by the Assyrian 
kings, before the entrance of their palaces to ward off and es the approaching 
enemy.’ (3) {Orsi is not the budding-month (cf. {2 bud, flower) , but = the Assyrian 
nisanu, the starting month, ef. yD depart. (4) jan, whence jan Sather-in-law, 
isnot from the Arabic meaning to cut, cut into (Ges. 8th ed.), the father-in-law 
gaining entrance to another family, but from Assyrian hatinu, to surround, protect, 
help, support; the parents-in-law, according to this, being those who support the 
young family. Cf. OF father-in-law, nywon mother-in-law, from mon surround, 
protect, whence also a able wall, (5) [NY flock, is not from an Arabic root mean- 
ing to be smal7, sich (Ges. Sth ed.), but is the same as the Assyrian sénu, from a 
root which is synonymous with 3), to be good, kind, the flock being so called be- 
cause of the tameness and gentleness of the animals composing it. (6) O7N is 
‘from a root = fy99 build, beget, and is the same as ja son from 2. while ADIN 
is the cultivated ground, (7) DON mother, TDN cubit, and TN nation, are from 
an Assyrian root meaning be wide, whence wnmu (= DN), the womb, a roomy re- 
ceptacle for the child, mother; ammatu (= MON), width, length, eubit; wnmau (= 
PWN), nation, a vast or numerous body of men. Space forbids the insertion of 
other examples. Professor Delitzsch has completed a Hebrew dictionary along 
with his Assyrian dictionary, but is uncertain whether he shall publish it at once. 


LEHRBUCH DER NEUHEBRAEISCHEN SPRACHE. * 


We have before us only the Prospectus of this volume from which we gather the 
following facts. To do thorough work in the study of post-biblical literature is 
rendered possible only by having a knowledge of the variations of the modern from 
the post-biblical Hebrew. No good assistance in this department of study has been 
furnished. Nor has there existed any bibliography of the subject such as would be 
of service toa Christian student. Fora long time, Dr. Strack has been intending 
to supply the demand by furnishing a text-book which should serve both as a gram- 
mar and as a reading-book. The prominence which the study of Rabbinica has 


* Lehrbuch der Neuhebraeischen Sprache und Literatur, von HERMANN L. STRACK und CART, 
SUEGFRIND. I. Grammatik der Neuhebraeischen Sprache, CARL STIEGFRIED; IT. Abriss der 
Neuhebraeischen Literatur, HeRMANN L. Strack. Karlsruhe und Leipzig: H. Reuther. 
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recently assumed in the German Universities has compelled a more speedy com- 
pletion of the book than was originally proposed. At the request of Dr. Strack, 
therefore, Carl Siegfried has prepared in accordance with a general outline furnish- 
ed, the grammatical portion of this volume. Dr. Strack’s work in the literature of 
the department is intended to give a general survey of the most important writings 
and to furnish the student a motive and basis for still further study. Only a few 
articles that appear in Journals have been ineluded in the list. If the undertaking 
meets with favor Dr. Strack promises to enlarge this second part into a small vol- 
wne. A third part which is yet to follow will contain a Chrestomathy, Vocabulary, 
and a list of the most important abbreviations. The preface closes with the 
expression of a hope that by means of this volume the study of Jewish literature, 
in many respects so important, which in Buxtorf’s time was zealously pursued, and 
has produced rich fruits, may bloom into a rich and vigorous life. 


BALLIN’S HEBREW GRAMMAR.* 


The noteworthy feature of this grammar is the fact that the “ Hxercises,’ Hng- 
lish into Hebrew as well as Hebrew into Hnglish, consist almost entirely of phrases 
and sentences taken from the Bible. This is certainly a better plan than that of 
manufacturing short meaningless clauses, adopted in many grammars; but it is in 
many respects impracticable. We do not believe that the ordinary student will be 
able to do satisfactory work with this grammar. The principles are stated in a 
confusing and disconnected manner. There is no uniformity of statement, and no 
continual reference, as there should be,to the great underlying laws of the language, 
which govern the inflection throughout. Numerous instances might be selected of 
faulty, misleading and even incorrect statements. One will suffice: ‘123. In verbs 
having one of the letters 3, 3,7, 3, 8 or Pin the root, those letters take dagesh 
lene when preceded by a silent shéva, excepting: —(«) In the construct infinitive 
Kal with the prefixes 3, 3, as DAD, INDI; (>) verbs with the aspirate as the 
third radical never take a dagesh lene in it, as 93ND, WBNS.” Here (1) the Sh’va 
is not silent but vocal, and (2) such a statement as (J), the only reference to this 
peculiarity of the Imperative, is manifestly inaccurate and insufficient. 

With every sentence in the Exercises, there is given the book, chapter and verse 
of the Bible in which this is found. This, it seems, would be sufficient to render 
the Exercises, valuable though they are, of little service to the learner. It is 
better to place the “key” to grammatical exercises only in the hands of teachers. 
The typography is accurate, and the book itself is a model of beauty so far as ex- 
ecution and arrangement go. It is an interesting fact that it is prepared by a 
sister and a brother. 
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